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The Annual Address of the Men who distribute the Sher- 
borne Mercury to their Customers and Friends. 





“ A newsman’s hat should fly off to every body ; and therefore Mercury,who 


was Jupiter’s newsman, had wings fastened to his cap.” « 
Swirt. 


i ERMES, whose task it was to fly 
With news and parcels through the sky, 
‘The drudge of heathenish Gods above, 
Newsman in chief to thundering Jove, 
Whose praises many a poet sings, 
Wore on bis cap a pair of wings ; 
While feathers on his heels denoted 
How swiftly through the air he floated. 
Now though, to aid my weekly flight, 
My feet are not with wings bedight, 
That you my humble verse esteem 
A featherin my cap I deem. 
My lowest bow I make, and then 
Submit the efforts of my pen. 
“© My dear,’’ quoth madam, as she read 
The last year’s produce of my head— 
** My dear—the man who brings our news 
“ Talks much of poesy and the muse, 
** Tn lines so neat! upou my word 
“* They can’t be his,—the thing’s absurd.” 
Vou, 59. G 
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Placing his pen ’twixt wig so sleek 
And skin of fat and rosy cheek, 
The lawyer, gratis, deign’d to cast 
A glance at my poor lines at last. 
« 1 am, my love, of your opinion : 
“ ©, what a young deceptive minion ! 
«* Sirrah, in these same verses here, 
“© You scem to soar beyond your sphere, 
“ Talking of muses, Phebus, ether :— 
Made you these pretty verses, hae, Sir?” 
O, learned Sir, and glorious Madam ! 
’T was I, a simple son of Adam, 
And not an angel from the sky, 
Who pen’d that peerless poesy. 
When first my hand attempted grasping 
The pen, it shook like leaf of aspin ; 
Ten lines, with trembling fist, I wrote, 
Learn’d to repeat them all by rote, 
And as I said them tv the vicar 
My pulse the harder beat, and quicker ; 
He gave me good advice, and ale, 
And soon was told my Christmas tale. 
Since last I put my skill in practice 
Swift turn’d the globe around its axis, 
And I, your newsman, ever true, 
Turned two and fifty times to you ; 
So kind your looks, that I may say 
I wish ’twas Monday every day, 
For not, amid my ample round, 
A single brow has ever frown’d. 
Winter, ’tis true, would sometimes grect 
Your poet with a shower of sleet ; 
When my eye “ roll’d in phrenzy fine” 
Would ope his stormy magazine ; 
And treat sublime with hailstones hard 
The craniumef your brumal bard ; 
And as my stfain “ rose loud and high,” 
Echoed his rude artillery ! 
Then were your bounties well bestow’d, 
Your beer to cheer me on the road ! 
But soon the all enlivening ray 
Chas’d lurid Winter's clouds away ! 
And veil’d in blooms, on fragrant gales, 
Spring came to bless our happy vales, 
On every tree her balms to shower, 
That shone ap unaversal flower. 
Summer !—let those whose lengthened day 
Have seen full many pass away, 
Tell if the san did e’er bestow 
A brighter, @ more fervent glow ! 
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We mourn’d awhile its scorching powers ; 
‘(he acsence mourn’d of fruitful showers ; 
But soon refreshing rains return’d, 
The nut-brown field no longer burn’d, 
Each feathered warbler flap’d his wing, 
And earth seem’d bless’d with a new spring. 
Then Autumn’s treasure-teeming horn 
Pour'’d down ber fruits, and flowers, and corn. 
And from the press, and circling mills, 
hich cider flow’d in copious rills. 
And what though Winter, old and stern, 
Again with snow bestrews the bourn, 
And scatters over brook and plain 
‘The icy emblems of his reign ? 
Let puny mortals shivering sigh 
lox summer suns and cloudless sky, 
I love the ancient hoary wight, 
Ilis stormy brow, his lengthen’d night ; 
And think his blast more joy discloses 
Than Spring, with all her bands of roses, 
Ev'n now, while blazing faggot lights 
The cottage where your newsman writes, 
And forms for you this wise epistle, 
Ile cheers me with his friendly whistle, 
As through the shattered casement he 
Pours his sharp gales right merrily, 
And while his rigid tempests blow 
Rough as his voice my numbers flow, 
Yet Winter erzt has brought along 
Charms that have shone in softer song : 
“lis then our Christmas joys abound, 
}lazes the fire, the song goes round, 
And as the heart expands with glee, 
Descends the seraph Charity ; 
The poor are fed, and taught to trace 
The path that find a better place. 
O may—(sincere my wish for this)— 
That path their betters never miss ! 
Then to the cider-pitcher moves, 
‘Lhe beverac every newsman lOVES ; 
Kare potent juice ! 
Well might that poet* pour his lays, 
Who, to enjoy its sweets, was willing 
To spend his latest “ splendid shilling.” 
Now, gentles, let us slyly cast 
A glance upon the year that’s past. 
* Look back,” Dan Churchill did declare 
G 2 
* Phillips. 


to sing Ns praise 
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“A thought that borders on despair ;” 
But say, what sad distressing fact 
Discover we on looking back ? 
With what new tax have we been shocked, 
What money-loan to drain the pocket ? 
Careless we smoke the pipe of peace 
And see our comforts all encrease, 
While, as th’ official paper shews 
The Treasury almost overflows! 
And then, what weddings have I‘shewn ye 
How wuch of royal matrimony ! 
Rare themes for future newsmens’ lays 
Are future Brunswick's rising rays ! 
Next—for the lazy years at last 
Had through the seven-fold circle pass’d— 
Election came. O precious time 
For lawyers, printers, men of rhyme ! 
And all those members we have sent 
To form the grand new Parliament 
Are good and wise, I do not doubt ’em, 
For there was fuss enough about ’em, 
Enough to make us dread to hear 
Of new elections every year. 
Yes—they will now revise I’m sure, 
Our crazy laws about the poor; 
Taxes and stamps—I wish all these 
Were at the bottom of the seas ! 
Of tithes, as all mankind detest ’em, 
‘They soon will find a-juster system— 
For why should landlords’ bleeding shoulde: 
Be wrung to save the rich stockholder ? 
Abroad they’il keep an eye, no doubt, 
On what the Yankees are about ; 
And that huge nation in the north, 
The mighty Russ, of monstrous growth, 
Whose politics are deep and wise, 
Will call forth all their energies. 
For this, at least, your bard engages, 
He'll bring the news in all its stages, 
Throw mails and coaches far behind, 
And make you think he rides the wind. 
There is a theme yet left unsung, 
Enough to make a bard so young 
‘Tremble in every nerve, and say 
He'll throw th’ unequal pen away. 
Ladies ! at whose fair hands I’ve found 
Unnumbered favours every round, 
Could but my willing numbers shew 
The gratitude to you J owe, 
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Describe those pity-beaming eyes, 
Expressing all life’s charities, 
Those virtues that relieve distress, 
And make the sum of misery less, 

O, they would grace my annual tale 
Like perfume on the summer gale ! 
"Tis your’s the anguish to assuage 

Of sickness, poverty, and age, 

Like angels that on mortal wait 

To save what heavenly powers create, 
And mine to mourn how poor my lay 


ow he debt of gratitude to pay. 


Introduction of Vegetables, §c. &c. into England. 


NE of the principal advantages resulting to Europe from ex- 
been the introduction of some 
of the most useful plants and fruits, that are now cultivated with 
so much success. From the discovery of America, one of the most 
important benefits, perhaps, that wereceived, was the potatoe. The 
pear, the peach, the apricot, and the quince,were respectively brought 
from Epirus, Carthage, Armenia, and Syria. 
planted into Italy, and thence disseminated by the Romans through 
the northern and western parts ot Eurepe. Fruit seems to have been 
very scarce in England in the time of Henry the VII Ith. 
ginal MS. signed by himself, and kept in the Remembrance Office, 
it appears, that apples were then paid for at the high price of one 
and two shillings a piece ; that a man and woman received 8s. 6d. 
in the com of that time tora few strawberries. It was not till the latter 
end of the reign of Henry the VIillth that any sallads, 
cabbage, or other edible roots were purchased in Eugland. 
little of these vegetables that was used, was formerly imported from 
Queen Catherine (ilenry’s first consort) 
when she wanted a sallad,was obliged to dispitch a messenger tbithes 
Sundry other kinds of fruit and plants were also first 
cultivated in England during this reign, particularly apricots, arti- 
chokes,pippins,and goosebertics. The currant tree was conveyed from 
Zaut by the Venetians, and planted in England in the year 1533. 

Asparagus, caulitlowers, beans, and peas, were introduced about 


ploring distant regions, has 


Holland and Flanders. 


on purpose. 


“ Tere pause, we gentles,” for a while ; 
And if our verse hath won your smile, 
Pass a short year, and once agaia 
We will renew the humble strain, 


f _—____________ | 


the time of the restoration of Charles II. 


They were first trans- 


The delightful ornaments 
of our gardens, flowers, are also foreign productions. 
came from the East Indies ; the tulip, the lily, and several others 
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from the Levant ; the tube rose from Java and Ceylon ; the carna- 
tien and pink from Italy, and the auricula from Switzerland. 

Nuts, acorns, crabs, and a few wild berries, were certainly the 
only vegetable food indigenous to our island; and the meanest la- 
bourer is now fed with more wholesome and delicate aliments than 
the petty Kings of the country could obtain in its uncultivated state. 





Authentic Narrative of the late Events in India. 
Continued from Page 25. 
IIE Pindarries werean integral, though an unavowed, and soiic- 


. > 2 ° r 
times hardly manageable part of the army of Scindia. They 
were always the ready auxiliaries of Ameer Khan, with whom con- 


munity of object, rapine, gave them community of feeling. It was, ite 
therefore, sure that those two chiefs would be strenuous in counter- : 
acting our attempts to destroy the Pindaries—underhand as long as : 
their practice could be concealed —in arms, when disguise would no ; 


Jonger avail. We had consequently to aim at incapacitating Scindia 
and Ameer Khan from taking the part they meditated. Enough P 
was gained from Scindia, could we place him under an inability of 
moving ; but much more was requisite in respect to Ameer Khan. 
Though his large army was better fashioned aad more systematically 
erganized than the Pindarrie force, still he was esseniially nothing 

but a leader of freebooters.. It was of fundamental urgency that his 


army should be disbanded. ‘Though it consisted of fitty two bat- o 
talions, with above one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and a L 
powerful cavalry, it was luckily dispersed in small corps, either for . 
the occupation of the widely separated patches of territory which d 
he had won from different chiefs, or for the extortion of means of = 
subsistence from weaker states. 0 
My hope of rendering Scindiaand Ameer Khan unable to struggle “ 
rested on this, that I should assemble my force before they suspected ul 
my intention, and push it forward with a rapidity which should fe 
make any concentration of their twoops impracticable. The mere m 
immovability of Scindia would not have answeied my purpose. The _ 
Pindarries, if pressed by me, would have traversed his dominions, fic 
and caied tne western states, whither I should be precluded from ¥ 
following by a bar insuperabie as longas itexisted. We were bound ™ 
by treaty with Scindiato have no communication whatever with wi 
those states, so thatthe Pindariies would in the disunited Rajpoot . 
ry 


territories have found not only shelter, but the facility of combiming 

their force with that of Ameer Khan. | am shewing to youthat even hi 
here the bonds of public faith were, in my, contemplation, less sur- 
mountable than physica! ovstacles. Do you think that I solved this : 
embarrassment by an illicit use of the advantage which I succeeded ry 
in gaining over Scindia, by planting myself in the midst of his di- a5 


jit 
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visions, and prohibiting any attempt at their junction? Youdo not 
believe it; yet you will like to hear explained on what title [ re- 
quired from him the abrogation of that interdict which forbad our 
intercourse with the western states. No treaty, in truth, was ex- 
isting between us and Scindia. He had dissolved it first by exciting 
the Pindarries to invade our territorics, that he might see how 4 
desultory mode of war might affect our power ; secondly, by lending 
himself the year before to the profligate intrigues of the Peishwa for 
the subversion of British preponderancy ; thirdly, by specifie pros 
mises given to the Pindarries of making common cause with them, 
should they be driven to exigency. Will it be said that this was 
possibly the construction which we put on doubtful information ? 
Though the Pindarry Chicfs now prisoners with me have since borne 
evidence to the truth of all those facts, my vindication shall not 
repose itself there. Just as I was taking the field, I caused to be 
delivered to Scindia, in open durbar, his own Ictters, signed with his 
own hand, and sealed with his own private seal,addressed to a Forcign 
Government, and evincing the most hostile machinations already 
matured against us. Nothing was said to him on the delivery of 
those letters other than that the Governor General had not wished to 
peruse them, and that his Highness would perceive the seals were 
unbroken. I had no need to peruse them, because their contents 
were displayed by the letters of inferior agents, referring to and 
illustrating the expressions of the Maharajah. 

These particulars are communicated to you, that you may see 
how steadily, notwithstanding the laxity of the other party, our plan 
of upholding the existing NativeGovernments of India was maintained. 
Did Scindiah dispute the verity of the proofs brought against bim? 
No such thing. Ife sunk under the confusion of the unexpected 
detection. There was no denial, no attempt at explanation, no 
endeavour to extenuate the quality of the Secret Correspondence. 
On our part, the sole advantage drawn from the circumstance was 
additional security far the accomplishment of our measures against 
the Pindarries. ‘The Maharajah was toldin mild and conciliatory 
terms that the British Government would give way to no vindictive 
impulse on account of what had passed, but would regard bis High- 
ness’s aberrations as an indiscretion arising from his not having sul- 
ficiently considered the ties of amity subsisting between us ; but it 
was added, that as those tics had not appeared firm enough to 
secure our just interests, t new Treaty should be proposed, which 
while, it preserved to the Maharajah all the solid bencetits enjoyed by 
lum under the former one, would give us the certainty of ann 4 
the Pindarries. Scindia gladly agreed to the terms, which pledged 
hun to active co-operation against the freebooters, und set us at 
liberty to make those engagements with the Rajpoot States, which 
alone could induce them to combine and oppose any attempt of the 
Pindarries to find refuge in the western country. A provisional 
agreement was settled with those states instantly on our obtaining 
the right to take therm under our protection. 
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A more decisive conduct was requisite towards Ameer Khan. As 
his hand was professedly against every man who had any. thing to 
lose, the hand of every man might justly be raised against him. 
There were no engagements, express or implied, between him and us, 
He was, therefore, distinctly told of our resolution not to suffer the 
continuance of a predatory system In Central India. An option on 
this principle was offered, that he sbould subscribe to the disbanding 
of his army, or witness the attack of it in its separated condition. 
Should he choose the former course, he would be guaranteed in the 

ossession of the tertiteries he had won from states whose injuries we 
Pod no obligation to redress ; should he risk the latter, he would be 
followed up as a freebooter with the keenest pursuit that could he 
instituted against a criminal distui ber of the public peace. Tie had 
sagacity enough to comprehend that any procedure but submission 
was hopeless. ‘The positions gained by us through celerity at the 
outset, rendered the situation of those with whom he had to deal 
defenceless. Scindia was closely penned between the centre division 
on the banks of the Sinde, and Majot General Donkin’s division on 
the banks of the Chumbul. The latter corps menaced Ameer Khan 
on one side, while Sir D. Ochterlony’s overhung that Chief on the 
other, and the division under Sir William Kier prevented his 
escaping southward. In this extremity, Amecr Khan tcok the wise 
step of throwing himself on our liberal justice. [lis artillery was 
surrendered tous; his army was disbanded ; and the British Go- 
vernment stood free from embarrassment in that quarter. At that 
period, which was early in November, I had to cousider the objecis 
of the campaign as completely gained: fur the Pindarries, sensible 
of the impracticability of maintaining themsg¢lves in their own terri- 
tories, had begun their march to fall back, on supports of which 
they did not then know I bad deprived them, and were surrounded 
by our divisions which were then closing in upon them from every 
side. An apparently well-grounded hope was thence entertained 
that the extensive revolution which importantly changed the for- 
tunes of so many states, would be perfected without the effusion of 
other blood than what might be shed in the dispersion of the 
Pindarries. 

That expectation was not realized ; but its failure arose from 
causes altogether unconnected with the plan of our undertaking, on 
with any steps used by us in the prosecutign of it. I mentioned to 
youthat I reserved an explanation respecting Holkar. Though 
some of the chiefs of the Pindarries held large Jagheers from Holkar's 
Government, they had acted so independently of it, that they were 
considered as having divorced themselves entirely from it; and that 
Government, on my notifying to them the determination to suppress 
the Pindarries, reprobated ,the lawless ferocity of the frecbeoters, 
applauded the justice of my purpose to chastise them, and closed the 
Jaties with expressions of every wish far my success. ‘The sincerity 
of those wishes might have been que stionable, though no apprehen- 
aston of obstruction to vur policy would bave attended the doubt, bad 
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not other and more particular correspondence beer. at that time in 
process between Holkar’s Government and ours. ‘Toolsie Bhye, the 
widow ofthe late Maharajah, was as you know, Regent « f the State, 
during the minority of young Hlolkar. Finding herself unable to 
control the inselence of the Sirdars, and to preserve the interests of 
the family, she had senta Vakeel to solicit privately, that Holkar 
and the State might be taken under the British Government. The 
overture was met with the kindest encouragement. No burdensome 
condition was indicated, no subsidy required, no stationing of a 
Sritish force in Holkar’s territories proposed ; the only outline ot 
terms was reciprocal support in case either state were attacked, and 
the zealous co-operation of Hlolkar’s Government in preventing the 
assemblage of predatory associations. While such frank cordiality 
reigned between the parties, nothing could seem more out of the 
chances than a rupture; yet upon asudden theVakecl was recalled, 
the different Sirdars, with their respective troops, were summoned to 
repair with the utmost speed tothe Sovereign’s person, and the de- 
termination of marching to aid the Peishwa was proclaimed by the 
Regent. What ensued is fresh in your recollection. The Mahratta 
army found itself surrounded. Earnest representation of the inevitable 
ruin which they were entailing on themselves, were made on oui 
part to the Government, and “many times repeated. ‘The Sirdars 
could not imagine such a fecling as the moderation whence these 
friendly « xpostulations flowed. Our assurances that their ebutlition 
should be forgotten, and that we would remain cn the same amicable 
footing as before, if they abandoned their extravagant purpose, were 
supposed to arise from our consciousness of iIncomp« tency to coerce 
them, and that persuasion increased their temerity to the extent of 
actual attacks on our outposts. 

The Regent alone perceived ihe precipice: wished to withdraw 
from it: and was publicly putto death by the Sirdars for dk ubuing 
the certainty of victory the evening before the battle.which reduced 
Holkar to a destitute fugitive. 

A similarly unprovoked defection was exhibited by the Rajah of 
Nagpore. If his inimical disposition was not marked with the same 
insolent vaunt, it was only because he thought the basest Insidous- 
ness would give him an advantage in the attempt which he meditated 
against the life of our accredited Minister, residing under the public 
faith of a treaty at his Highness’s Court. He kept up his solemn 
protestation of devoted friends! ip till the very hour of the attack on 
the residency. fis villainous ejlorts failed, his courage deserted him, 
he threw himself on our mercy, he was continu d on the Musnud, 
and every reverence was paid to him, till we detected him in a new 
conspiracy. Then the simplest principles of self-preservation des 
manded his removal from the throne. 


To he continucd. 


VoL. 59. i 
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Mr. Butterworth's manly Defence of his own Conduct 
in Parliament. 


AN elegant gold cup has been presented to Mr. Butterfield by his 
Lt late constituents at Coventry, as a token of respect for his chae 
racter and conduct in Parliament. The following is a copy of Mr, 
Butterworth’s address to the gentlemen by whom the cup was pro 
sented : 
GENTLEMEN, 
BeWord-square, %th November 1818. 

The very handsome testimory of regard, with which Lam honourcd 
through your hands, cannot fail to be highly gratifying to my 
feelings ; and I shall carefully preserve this proof of the kind con- 
sideration which my public conduct has received, from so respectable 
a part of my native city. I have to request that you will do me the 
favour to wake my most grateful acknowledgments to the corporation 
and to my other respected friends at Coventry, for this elegant and 
generous expression of their attachment. 

While I request you to communicate my sentiments of gratitude, 
and to be assured of the impressions I entertain of your personal 
kindness, and of the manner in which you have conveyed this fatter- 
ing token of friendship, you will perhaps allow me to avail myself of 
the opportunity thus afforded, of adverting to my conduct in Par- 
liament, in which I have been so fortunate as to meet your approba- 
tion, with that of so numerous a portion of my late constituents. 

When I offered myself as a candidate for the honour of representing 
your ancient city, 1 professed, that my public conduct should be 
guided by principles of real independence. I did not imagine that 
the only characteristic of independence, was constant co-operation 
with one particular party, or urdeviating opposition to his Majesty’s 
Government. I held myself pledged to act and vote in Parliameng 
with freedom, and inde pendent of all parties. ag eeably to the dic- 
tates of my conscience, and upon the best consideration I could give 
to the various subjects which might present themselves for deter- 
mination. | certainly thus acted and voted, during the me Iwasa 
Representative of the city of Coventry ; and if my conduct has noy 
met the wishes of all my respected constituents, | have the consola- 
tion to reflect, that the course I pursued was the result of the de- 
liberate judgment of my own mind, and not to serve any party 
purposes, hor to promote any private views. Indeed, it does not 
appear to me, how | could have adopted a different line’ of conduct, 
consistently with those professious of inde pen lence, on which l 
carried the sulfrages of my constituents ; nor can | conceive how my 
union with, and constant support of either of the two great parties 12 
> 


! ' + y\< 
independence which I maintained inthe House of Commons. 


Siucerely attached to those principles, and to that system of Go 
‘nt, which were established by the Revolution in 1088, | have 
ever considered them as the guide of my public conduct : and I con- 
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arhament, would have left me in possession oft that charactcr ol 
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ceived that I was returned to Parliament, not only to protect the 
rights, liberties, and property of the people, but also to uphold the 
Executive Government of the country ; without which, our liberties 
would soon be destroyed, our property rendesed precarious, and out 
rights be merely nominal. With these views, I had abundant reason 
to be satisfied, that my duty would be best performed by. pursuing 
the independent course to which I have adverted. 

Having thus briefly stated the general principles which actuated 
my conduct as a Member of Parhament ; I request also to assign the 
reasons which hare determined my course, in relation to same par- 
ticular measures, which have eome under my deliberation in that 
eapacity. 

During the period in which I had the honour of being one of the 
Representatives of the city of Coventry, this nation had to contend 
with unexampled difficulties, and a crisis of danger oecurred which 
had no parallel in the annals of British history. Engaged in conflict 
with a gigantic tyranny, established in the heart of Europe by a 
military usurpation, under whose extending despetism, the greater 
part of the Continent already lay enchained, this country made un- 
ceasing struggles to maintain her independence ; tll by her astonish- 
ing energies, uncer the blessing of God, she defeated, and overthrew 
the despot and his power, and gloriously terminated a war, unequalled 
in its length and fury. ‘The miseries consequent on that war, and 
the distressful condition of those states, which fell onder the dominion 
of the French usurper, cannot easily be deserfbed. I had the 
honour to assist in administering relief to various parts of the Con- 
tinent, when the first subscription was opened in London, for alle. 
viating the distresses in Germany ; and I had a peculiar opportunity 
of knowing, from official documents, the horrors of French domina- 
tion ; and was thus the better enabled to appreeiate the dangers we 
had escaped, and the glorious, though exhausting efforts, made by 
the British Government to save our nation from the like slavery. 

On the return of peace, it could not be expected that plenty and 
prosperity would immediately succeed to departed hostility. The 
vast exertions made during the war, required immense sac riftees, 
which could not speedily be compensated. ‘Fhe large demand for 
all the imple ments re quisite mso extended a warfare, had occasivn: d 
in various ways, much employment for the poor, and produced a 
great trade throuphout the country :—-A total stop to this demand, 
and the sudden reduction of our army and navy, threw thousands 
out of employ. The channels of commerce, which were open to this 
country, exclusively, during the war, were atonce closed against us, 
by new relations among foreign powers. A scanty. harvest occasioned 
adearth of provisions. ‘The poor rates became an enormously ag- 
gravated burthen—the failure of several country banks ensued ; and 
the pecuniary distresses of the nation, were greater than had ever 
before been experienced. ‘These evils were perhaps permitted to 
humble our national pride, excited by the unrivalled triumphs of our 
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arms, and to convince us, that even peace itself, is a blessing, only 
when made so by the Almighty Disposer of all events. 

lu the midst of these appalling difficulties, what were the apparent 
views of some among us ? To embarrass the national councils, by all 
the means in their power,—to suppress every tecling of satisfaction 
and gratitude at the great and glorious objects which bad been 

chieved.—to bury in oblivion, all remembranee of the vast efforts 

which had been so successfully made,—to ascribe the present evils 
to the Government, and of consequence, to alienate the people from 
all lawful authority. —May we not fairly assume that their views, 
were such, since such was the manifest tendency of their conduct? 

‘Tbe desperate doctrines at that time broached, falling upon minds - 
irritated by the failure of trade and the scarcity of provisions, and 
seconded by seditious and irreligious pamphlets, dispersed with ma- 
lignant activity, produced incalculable mischief in several districts 
of the country. The efforts made to preserve the public peace, were 
counteracted by the abettors of sedition ; and speeches of an inflaming 
nature were delivered, which (altho’ perhaps not so intended) served 
as an encouragement to evil men, to prosecute their revolutionary 
plans. In this manner was advantage taken of unavoidable distress, 
to excite to siolence and insurrection against the legal .authorities, 
who were represented as the greatest cnemies of their country. ‘These 
were some of the monstrous doctrines sent abroad, but they were by 
no means the worst. Former attempts were revived, to persuade the 
people, that the religion of the Scriptures was the inveption of men ; 
that eternity was a fable, aud human esponsibility an illusion ; uor 
was it the least mischievous part of this system to ridicule and 
profane the formularies of the established Church. 





ihe design of all this was obvieus; letaman be convinced that 
he bas nothing to fear, in the future state, and there is nothing he 
will not venture upon in the present. Thus irreligion and sedition, 
went band in hand ; men, released from their obligations to God, 
become (it instruments for the work of treason and tloodshed. Num- 
bers were excited toarms. Workmen were threatened with death, 
if they followed their lawful occupations ; and one unotlending man 
was inurdered in his own house by th captain of the gang ! 

It was with a view tothe real and permanent interests of the peo- 
ple tnemselves, and especially the deluded and unsuspecting part, 


at I deemed it necessary, with a great majority in Parliament, to 

revgthen the hands of his Muayjesty’s Administration, at such a 
inoment of peculiar peril; and thereiore, as had been repeatedly 
done, upon former exigencies, I voted for the suspension of the 


tiabeas Corpus Act, that ts, for a temporary surrender of a poruon 
f our privileges, in order permanently to preserve the whole. 

It appeared that the only refuge, from a milit iry Government on 
ihe one band, and from destruction on the other, was to arm for a 
limited period, the Ministry of the country with discretion iry power, 
responsible however tor its sound exercise. And what was the 
vesult? ‘The nation was saved,—-the good were protected—and, the 


Saugers Lave ceased. 
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from these and other favourable circumstances. we may confi- 

dently hope that, with regard to this country (if | may be permitted 

to adept to the present subject, the beautiful and heart-consoling 

language used by the Sovereigns of Europe, in their reéent admirabie 

declaration from Aix-la-Chapelle). We shall be * happy in the power 

r of consecrating, from henceforth, all our efforts to the protection of 

the arts of peace, tothe increase of the internal prosperity of our 

state, and to the awakening of those sentiments of religion and 

morality, whose empire’has been but too much enfeebled by the 
misfortune of the times.’ 

I would, however, be ever jealous of our constitutional rights, nor 
upon slight grounds countenance their suspension, even for the 
shortest period. Though it is my unaltered persuasion, that the late 
restrictive measures were necessary, I give full credit ty these whe 
were honestly of a different opimion, probably because they lived in 
peaceable districts ; and so were not tully aware ofthe dangers that 
existed: but I had, at the time, correct private information, from the 
disturbed districts. as well as public evidence, which entirely satisfied 
my mind, and determined my conduct; and I have very lately 
visited some of the northern counties, the most exposed to distur- 
bance, and am confirmet in my optnion of the wisdom, and necessity 
of the measures adopted, by testimony the most respectable and 
impartial. 

Were it however conceded, merely for the sake of argument, that 
no sufficient necessity did in fact exist for the late measures still I 
am justifie casking, isno credit to be given, either fot purity of 
motive or honesty of intention, to men, who, to say the least, have 
i as fair a reputation for wiscom and integrity, as those who differed 
from them 

In common with those with whom I voted on this occasion. I 
have sustained my share of obloquy and abuse, and have been charged 
with a deriliction of duty ; but upon a calm review of my own 
conduct. 1 am perfectly satisfied with the course I have pursued ; 
and repeat, that I vencrate the constitution, and will ever cherish, and 
labour to preserve, untniringed, those liberties and privileges which 
it was intended to secure. But if, in defianceot my clear conviction, 
I had acted otherwise t.an 1 did, I should have thought that I was 
opening the course to the ho:rors of anarchy, and putting to extreme 
hazard every thing that is good and desirable in society. 

As to othe quesuons which have come under the de liberation of 
Parliament, I have, inthe spirit of independence, supported bis Ma- 
jJesty’s Government when I have approved of the measures proposed ; 
but 1 have not failed to oppose those which I considered to be 
objccuonable. 

With regard to the local interests of the city of Coventry, it has 
ever been a pleasure to me to promote them when in my power; and 
it is certainly amongst the subjects which excite my regret, that I 
am now deprived of the epportunity of renew ing my labours in Par- 
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liament, for the peculiar benefit ofa city, endeared to me as the place 
ef my birth, and the scene of early lite. 
| cannot conclude, without expressing the sense of obligation 
which I feel, to the numerous fricnds who honoured me with their 
support, at the late election, and who encountered considerable 
personal danger by maintaining the cause in which we were embarked. 
To yourselves, gentlemen, | am particularly indebted, not only for 
the warmth and steadiness of your kindness, but for the extraordinary 
trouble and interest you have taken, in conveying tome the present 
valuable memorial of the partiality of ny friends in our native city. 
I have the honour to remair, Gentlemen, 
Your ever greatly obliged and faithful Servant, 
JOSEPII BUTTERWORTH. 
To the Worshipful the Mayor of the C tty of Cocextry, 
the Senior Alderman, and the Town Clerk. 





The following is the inscription on the cup presented to Mr. 
Butterworth :— 


To JOSEPH BUTTERWORTH, Esquire, | 
Who, with undeviating integrity, while representing 
This city im Parliament, 
Braved every personal consideration, arising out of popular applause, 
Affording his support to measures 
Which had for their object the preservation of the best interests of the 
country ; 
When every thing that was dear to the principles 
Of our glorious constitution was menaced 
By rebellious insurrections ; 
And on all occasions advocated 
The individual and general interests of his Constituents, 
And was found the benign friend of the distressed ; 
Whose valuable services were most disgracefully depreciated 
At the late contested Election, 
By acoalition as discordant as unnatural, 
Conceived in duplicity and treachery, 
Supported. by arbitrary domination, 
And 
Exemplified by the basest ingratitude ; 
But he was not left without the high regard 
Ofa multitude of friends, 
Who beg to offer this testimonial of theis 
Gratetul acknowledgment 
And 
Warmest attachment. 
Coventry, November 20, 1818. 
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CASUALTIES IN PRUSSIA, IN 15817. 


M VON KAMPZ, at Berlin has published a remarkable state- 
. ment of all the casualties that occurred in the Prussian Mo- 
narchy in the course of the year 1817, extracted from official doca- 
ments. The number of those who perished by a violent death, was 
no less than 1925 ; among whom were, in bathing, 125; on the ice, 
24; struck by lightning, 44; frozen to death, 29 ; suffocated, 25; 
by hydrophobia, 8 ; by firearms, 60. The number of suicides was 
seven hundred! There occurred instances of manslaughter, 60 ; 
murder, 49; infanticide, 94; persons murdered by their husbands 
or wives, 22. There were ducls, 11; robberies, 9646 ; burglaries, 
1409; highway robberies, 141 ; arson, 159 instances. The whole 
number of crimes committed, amounted to 12,292. The whole po- 
pulation af the Prussian Monarehy, according to official statements, 
to about 10,059,000 souls. By accidental fires were destroyed, 
19 public buildings ; 1298 barns and other outbuildings ; 1210 
dwelling-houses ; 645 farm-houses. In the districtincluded in the 
Government of Berlin, there were— 


For 3140 persons, 1 suicide. 
For 179,000 persons, 1 murder. 
For 319 persons, 1 robbery. 


The number of suicides is certainly enormous. The number ot 
suictdes at Berlin seems to have been less in proportion than in soma 
other cities : There were at Berlin, 57 ; at Potsdam, 77: at Franc- 
fort on the Oder, 41 ; at Breslau, 58 ; at Leignitz, 37 ; at Reighen. 
bach, 56; at Magdeberg, 50; at Marseburg, 39; and at Pussel- 
dorff, 24. 





ANECDOTES. 


Tae lady of Mr. Grosvenor, of Oxford, (the well known operator 
on contractions of the limbs by friction,) was, just xfter mar- 
riage; playing x at whist ina party yand succeeding ip winking came 
alter game. ‘Turning round to an U Niversity man, who stowd at ber 
elbow, she exclaimed, “ There! do you not thiuk, Sir, T have 
pleyd my cards well?” “ You have indeed, Madam, replied the 
wit, for you have won the rubber. 


The conversation, at a party, turned on the deration ot conubial 
happiness ; and various anecdotes were related of couples living in 
harmony together for uearly half acentury, At length, some ou 
observed that he knew a pair who had: been marricd upwards of 
filty years, and that the husband, who was the survivor, had assured 
the relater that they never exchanged a cross word during the whole 
period. “* What think you of that, my Lord, said a gentleman, to a 
worthy old Scotch p: elute, who was mute during the conversation, 

‘Why, Sir,”, replicd his Lordship, in the true Scoth accent,” 1 think 
” (dull) 


ét must a’ bee very deol : 
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CABBAGE VERSUS WINE. 


French Journal observes, that the Cabbage is a sovereign medy 
for curing intoxication from wine, and that it has the power of 


preventing it ; for we are informed, that by eating a certain quantity 
of Cabbage before dinner, we may drink as much wine as we please, 
without experiencing any inconvenience. This property of the cab- 
bage is mentioned by Aristotle aad Theophrastus, who are of opinion 
that it proceeds from the antipathy which the vine shews ; for if the 
cabbage be planted near a vine, the latter retires to as great a dis- 
tance as possible, or perhaps dies. Ilence it is concluded, that the 
vine, owing to this aversion, allows itself to be overcome by the cab- 
bage. Be this as it may, the phenomenon is indisputable, and ihe 
recipe, which was declared to be effectual by the ancient Egyptians, 
is now universally adopted in Germany. 


kh 
LINCOLN AND YORK. 
From Walpoles Letters. 


Ifave seen Lincoln and York ; and, to say the truth, prefer the 

former in some respects. In truth I was seandalized in the latter. 
William of Hatfield’s tomb is thrown into a hole ; and yet the chapter 
possess an estate thathis mother gave them. JI bave charged Mr, 
Mason with my anathema, unless they do justice [ believe Mon- 
tesino’s cave lay in just such a solemn thicket, which is wow so over 
grown, that one can scarce find the ruins. 

I forgot to tell you, that in the sereen off York Minster there are 
most curious statues of the kings of England, from the Conqueror to 
Hienry 6th, very singular, evidently by two different hands, the one 
better than the other, and most of them, I am_ persuaded, very 
authentic. Richard, 2d, Heory 3d. and lienry 5th, lam sure are; 
aud Henry 4th, though unlike the commun portrait at Hampton 
court in Herefordshire, the most singular and villanous countenance 
Iever saw. lintend to try to get them well engraved. ‘That old 
fool James Ist is crowded in, in the place of Henry 6th, that was 
teken away to make room for this picce of flattery. For the chapter 
did not slight lve princes. 





REFLECTION. 


VW HEN the mind is afflicted, it frequently increases its torment 
by a want of serenity, and duly considering the best. means Of 


lessening the evil. Nothing is more irrational, 
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THE LATE QUEEN'S WILL. 


_s will of het Majesty has been proved in Doctors’ Commons, 

by Lord Arden and General Taylor, the executors. The 
personal property is sworn to as being under £140,000. 

The will is in Substance as follows :— 

; Her Majesty directs her debts, and the legacies and annuities 
given by her will, to be paid out of the personalty, or out of the sale 
af personals, if there is not sufficient in her Majesty’s treasury to 
provide fur those payments. 

Her Majesty states her property to consist of areal estate in New 
Windsor, called the Lower Lodge, and of personals of various descrip- 

M4; those of the greatest value being her jewels, which are classed 
fis follows: 

1. Those which the King purchased for 50,000/. and presented to 
her, (supposed on her marriage ) 

2. Those presented to her by the Nabob of Arcot. 

3. Those purchased by herself, or being presents prade on bimh 
days or other occasions. 

In the event of the King surviving, and being restored from his 
malady, her Majesty bequeaths to him the jewels which he purchased 
and gave her; but if he should not survive, or should not be 
restored to a sound state of mind,she then gives those jewels to the 
House of Hanover as an heir loom. 

Her Majesty then alludes to the Queen of Wurtemberg being so 
handsomely provided for, and gives the jewels presented by the 
Nabeb of Arcot to her four remaining daughters, directing those 
jewels to be sold, and the produce divided amongst the four daughters, 
subject te the charge of debts, &c. 

The remaining jewels she gives equally amongst the four daughters 
just mentioned, to be divided according to.a valuation to be made of 
them. 

The house and ground at Frogmore, and the Shawe establishment, 
her Majesty gives to the Princess Augusta Sophia; but if she should 
find living in it and keeping it up too expensive, it is directed to 
revert t@ the Crown, upon a valuation being made and given tor it 
to the Princess Augusta Sophia, with due consideration to the im- 
provements ; whether it shall please the Prince Regent, to reserve the 
possession of it as an appendage to Wiadsor Castle, or to authorize any 
other disposal of it. 

Her Majesty gives the fixtwres, articles of common household 
furniture, and live and dead stock in the house at Frogmore, or on 
the estates, to her daughter Augusta Sophia. 

She gives the real estate in New Windsor, purchased of the late 
Duke of St. Albans, and commonly called the Lower Lodge, with its 
appendages, to her youngest daughter Sophia. 

tier books, plate, house hnen, china, pictures, drawings, prints. 
all articles of ornamental furniture, and all other valuables avd 
Vou. 59. jd 
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personals, she directs to be divided in eqqtal shares, according to a 
valuation to be made, amonyst her four younger daughters. 

~ Her Majesty states, that she brought various property from Meck- 
lenburg, as specified in & list, No, 1, to be annexed to her will; and 
she desires, that that property shall revert to the House of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz, and be sent back to the senior branch of that 
House. 

Iler Majesty then expresses her intention of giving several legacies, 
as specified in a list, No, 2, to be annexed to her will, to be paid out 
of her personal property, within six months after her death ; but no 
such lists as these were annexed to her will or made out by her 
Mojesty. 

Her Majesty appoints Lotd Arden and General ‘Taylor, trustees, 
for the property bequeathed to her daughters Elizabeth and Mary; 
stating that property to be left to them fot their sole benefit, and 
independant of any husbands they have or may have, and she also 
appoints Lord Arden and Genctal Taylor her executors. 

The will isdated November 16, 1818, (the day before her Majesty's 
death.) Iv is in the hand writing of General Taylor; and two of 
the attesting witnesses dre Sir Francis Millman and Sir Henry 


Halford. 
 aennnene cael 
FOSSIL TREE. 


A Fossil tree is in existence near the village of Penicwik, about ter 
miles from Edinburgh, of which curious phenomenon the 
following description is given in a-letter by Sir J. S. Mackenzie, 
Bart. 

** On the south bank of the river North Esk, a short distanée abov: 
the paper mil] at Penicuik, where the strata usually accompanying 
the coal formation of this country are exposed, a large portion of the 
trunk, and several roots, of a fossil tree are visible. It rises several 
fect abéve the bed of.the river, as far as: the strata reach, and the roots 
spread themselves in the rock. . It appears as if the tree had actually 
vegetated on the spot where we now sec it. It is, where thickest, 
about four feetin diameter. The strata, in which the remains of the 
“tree stand, are slate clay, and the tree itself is sandstone. ‘There 
is sandstone below and immediately above the slate elay, afid the 
roots do net appear to have penctrated the lower sandstofie, to which 
they reach. Small portions of coal were obsetved where the Wark 
existed, the form of which is so distinct on the fossil, that we 
may conjecture the tree to have been a Sevtch pine. This 
conjecture may appear more probable from the reots spreading 
more horizontaily than those of other species. ‘There are several 
rents across the trunk, which may have been caused by ftost."—Ar 
least this 1s considered as the most probable conjecture. 
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LINES ON CHARITY, 


OME charity! instructive guest, 
Enlarge our souls, expand our breasts ! 

Teach us to hide the faalts we find, 

And sympathise with all mankind! 
’Tis thou dost prompt the generuus gift, 

Misfortune’s children to assist, 

Whose grateful thanks more pleasure give 
Than anything themselves receive, 

For oft when we her dictates follow, 

‘rom those we help true joy we borrow. 

Vhen we telieve distress with what delight 

We pass the day, and stamber through the night! 

Fair charity rewards Ler yotaries 

With the choice blessings of a mind at ease. 
Twixt fasth and hope she shipes with most resplendente, 
And love aud pity are her sure attendants. 

Their melting accents apimafe her voiee, 

And bid despair and poverty rejoice, 
Comfort the feeble heart and drooping head— . 
Aud peace restores where evety joy had fied. : 


How I envy the feelings of those 
Whom fortune enables ¢0 give 
Relief to the mind fragglit with woes, 
Ah how pore is the joy they receive ! 
‘Yenfold the douvation’s returned 
Fo the soul that with raptures can hear 
The thauks of a wretch who has mourned, 
But uow gratefally whispers his prayer. 
What a laxary "tis to supply 
The wants of a friend th vistress! 
‘To wipe off the tear from the eye, 
And banish all care from the brow. 
Did I ever indulge a desire 
To be rich or be great ’twas for this, 
Not that any my pomp should admire, 
Kat that-want showld partake of iny bliss. 
What felicity avarice loses, 
The blessing he turns to a curse 
When the supplia: ¢ 8 claim he refuser, 
And hugs the pear gold iu bis parse. 


AUGUSTTA. 





THE SOLITARY TOMB. 


OT a leaf of the tree which stood near me was stirred, 
4 N Though a breath might have moved it so lightly ; 
Not a farewell note from a sweet singing bird, 
Bade adieu to the sun setting brightly. 
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The sky was cloudless and calm, except 
Ia the west, where the sun was descending, 
And there the rich tints of the raimbow slept, 
As his beams with their beauty were blending. 


And the evening star, with its ray so clear, 
So tremulous, soft, and tender, 

Had lit up its.tamp, and shot down from its sphere 
Its dewy, delightful splendor. 


And I stood, all alone, on that gentle hill, 
With a landscape so lovely betore me, 
And its spirit and tone, so serene and still, 

Scemed casting its mantle o’er me. 


Var off was the Deben, whose briny flood 
By its — banks was weeping ; 

And just at the foot of the bijl where I stood, 
The dead im their damp graves were sleeping. 


How lonely and lovely their resting place seemed! 
Aa enclosure which care could not enter: 

And how sweetly the grey lights of the evening gleamed, 
On the solitary tomb in its centre! 


When at morn, or at eve, I have wandered near, 
And in varioas lights b have viewed it, 

With what different forms, uoto friendship lear, 
Hath the magic of fancy endued it? 


Sometimes it hath seemed like a lonely sail, 
A white spot on the emerald billow : 

Sometimes like a lamb, in @ low, grassy vale, 
Stretched in peace on its verdant pillow. 


Bat no image of gloom, or of care, or strife, 
Hath it ever given birth to one minute, 

For lamented iu death, as beloved én life, 
Was he who now slambers within it. 


He was one who, in youth, on the stormy seas, 
Was 4 far and a fearless ranger ; 

Who, borne on the billow, and blown by tie breeze, 
Hath deemed hightly of death or of danger. 


¥et in this rude school had his heart still kept 
All the freshness of gentlest feeling ; 

Nor in woman's warip eye hath a tear-ever slept, 
More of softness and kindaess revealing. 


And here, when the bustle of youth was past, 
He lived, aud he loved, and be died too; 

O! why was affection which death conid outlast, 
A more lepgthened enjoyment denied to? 


But here ke slumbers! and many there are 
Who love that lone tomb, and revere it; 

And one far off, who, like eve’s dewy star, 
Though at distaaee, in fancy dwells aear it. 


The poetical reader cannot fail to remark, that these lines possess some 
nayelty of versification; and, what is of inore importance, much sweet and 
dencate pathos, combined with chaste aad beautiful imagery. 


_— 
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